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Higher Education, National Defense, 


and Public Policy 


HOSE IN A POSITION to know most about 

world events, and the relations between nations, 
doubt that the present issues are likely to be soon 
resolved. At best there is ahead a long period of 
uncertainty and disorder. During this time we must 
organize our national life to carry on the ordinary 
and necessary activities of life, and at the same time 
prepare for the possibility of a global conflict. 


Point of View 


This perspective of the “long pull” makes 1950 
different from 1917 and 1941. If we faced a short 
haul, we might permit the demands of an all-out 
total war to take precedence over everything else, 
expecting to return to the neglected civilian and 
domestic issues after a time. But, facing a long haul, 
we have not only to build combat strength and 
keep it at a high level indefinitely, but also to equip 
the oncoming generation of youth for life in this 
new world and, at the same time, greatly to extend 
and strengthen the basic services which meet the 
nonmilitary needs of the people. Policies and pro- 
grams which were adequate “the last time” will not 
dotoday. 1950 is not 1941. 

In making this assertion, we act on two lessons 


seen 

*United States Commissioner of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. The article was an address at the opening session of the 
Conference on Higher Education in the National Service, called 
by the American Council on Education, October 6, 1950, in 
Washington, D. C. The address was preceded by addresses from 
several other representatives of Government departments and 
agencies, including one by Robert L. Clark, Director, Manpower 
Office, National Security Resources Board. 
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By EARL JAMES McGRATH* 


which are the verdict of the past 30 years of expe- 
rience, climaxed provisionally by the Korean crisis. 
First, we know that communist imperialism changes 
its policies when, and only when, the power factors 
in the situation change. This makes necessary the 
maintenance of adequate military strength if the 
Free World is to survive. Secondly, we know that 
the cultural and ideological battle is just as important 
as the military struggle in stemming the march of 
communist imperialism and ultimately causing its 
internal disintegration. ‘This makes necessary the 
strengthening of essential activities in the nonmili- 
tary aspects of American life if the surviving peoples 
are to be free. 


It is not enough that we insure the survival of the 
Free World: We must also make sure that the world 
which survives is free. Under the present conditions, 
we act on the assumption that democracy cannot 
survive without armed strength, that a weak and 
exposed democracy courts destruction. On the 
other hand, we know that a democracy which be- 
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comes militaristic ceases to be a democracy; we must 
maintain a garrison, but we must not become a 
Garrison State. The only practical alternative 
before the United States lies in doing both the mili- 
tary and the nonmilitary jobs. More accurately, it 
lies in doing those things which are basic and essen- 
tial in both fields, while cutting out the nonessential 
in both. 

It is not a matter of “balance” between the military 
and the nonmilitary efforts. The choice before us 
is that of distinguishing the basic essentials in all 
areas from the nonessentials in all areas, and of 
marshaling our natural resources, our productive 
capacity, and our manpower for these basic essen- 
tials. 

General Eisenhower recently put it this way: 
“A Nation depending on guns alone for its defense 
would soon be a corpse in armor.” The nonmilitary 
effort alone, prosecuted at the expense of military 
essentials would, as everyone today is aware, invite 
the end of the Free World as we have come to know 
it. What is needed, therefore, is a national policy 
which clearly distinguishes between the essentials 
and the nonessentials in both areas, and with imagi- 
nation and determination attacks these essential 
tasks. 


Education as a whole will, of course, as it has so 
notably done in the past, tool up for the job imme- 
diately ahead as fast as the Government determines 
the services which educational institutions can 
render. If, however, there is a prospect that the 
present situation may not develop rapidly into a 
world conflict, but instead continue for 10 or 20 
years in waves of rising and falling tension, educa- 
tion’s first responsibility from the nursery school 
through the university is clear. ‘The educational 
system as a whole must continue and indeed improve 
programs of basic education for citizenship and the 
normal activities of life. We must keep in the fore- 
front of our thinking the realization that until now 
the conflict between communism and democracy has 
been largely one of ideas and social pressures, not 
one of full-scale conflict on the field of battle. In- 
deed, in a statement not long ago, Mr. Vishinsky 
made it clear that Russian leaders consider ideolog- 
ical weapons superior to tanks and bombs. He 
said: “We shall conquer the world, not with atom 
bombs, but with something the Americans cannot 
produce—with our ideas, our brains, our doctrines.” 
Americans will not accept this view. Yet it focuses 
attention on the fact that education is the most 
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effective weapon we have in this world-wide confli¢ 
of ideas. Unless we maintain a sound system of 
education at home and a program of informatioy 
abroad about our national purposes and our way of 
life, we could win the military conflict but lose the 
cause. Men and women, both here and abroad, who 
had not been educated to live as free people in a free 
world could embrace a totalitarian solution to the 
social and political problems that inevitably remaiy 
after the firing stops. 


Courses of Action 


The acceptance of this point of view as the basis 
of public policy implies three courses of action with 
regard to the educational program of the Nation jn 
the period immediately ahead. 

First, it is of the utmost importance that the 
young learn the true meaning of democracy and 
that they practice it in their everyday school life, 
If this is to be accomplished, educators must make 
conscientious efforts to improve instruction about 
democracy and to dramatize its purposes and values, 
Much has been done to this end in recent years, 
Much more remains to be accomplished. 

Second, the achievement of our long-range objec. 
tives of strengthening democracy requires that stv 
dents, and their adult contemporaries as well, leam 
more about the hard realities of communism and 
what it is trying to accomplish. Its advocates and 
propagandists employ the most subtle techniques 
for spreading their doctrines and making them attrac- 
tive. The things which they offer to the poor, the 
downtrodden, and the dissident, are, as Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon so well points out, calculated in 
the long run to enslave the beneficiaries. It is the 
responsibility of educational institutions to make the 
facts about communism clear to American youth 8 
that they may more deeply appreciate our own free 
system. 


Third, the important responsibility to provide 
basic education for citizenship and for a productive 
life cannot be discharged by our schools and colleges 
if they are financially handicapped. This audience 
needs no discussion of the financial plight of our 
schools and our colleges and universities. With few 
exceptions they lack adequate resources. 

If, now, we were to jeopardize further the effec 
tiveness of elementary and secondary education 
and the basic health services to children and youth 
by curtailing expenditures for these purposes, we 
not only undermine the foundations of our economic 
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life and our free institutions, but also weaken the 
effectiveness and increase the expense of our military 
preparation. Poorly educated youth will have to be 
educated after induction. Poor teeth and bad eye- 
sight will have to be corrected at the camp or on 
the base. These belated attempts to correct educa- 
tional and health inadequacies will be costly to the 
military both in money and in time, and will retard 
the preparedness effort. Here is one more example 
of the way in which doth the military and the non- 
military jobs must be done well—much better than 
ever before—if either is to be fully effective. A 
nation which can spend 30 billion dollars for military 
preparedness can surely afford to spend the com- 
paratively small additional sums for nonmilitary 
essentials which actually pay off in savings to the 
military effort itself. 


Institutional and Governmental Policies 


With these thoughts in mind I should like to con- 
sider certain policies of institutions and of the 
Government related to the part which institutions 
of higher education can play in national defense. 

There is a commendable desire on the part of 
institutions of higher education to be of maximum 
usefulness in the present emergency. The numerous 
letters that have come to the Office of Education 
from administrative officers in these institutions are 
reassuring and inspiriag. As in the past, they are 
the first to offer to the Government their staffs and 
facilities in connection with the mobilization of the 
country’s strength. As the Nation’s needs become 
known the officers of Government will be quick te 
take advantage of these resources. 

It is, however, of the utmost importance that 
institutions disrupt their present programs only in 
terms of discrimination between the essential and 
the nonessential. 

Additional services which may be needed can be 
identified later and may then be supplied. Mean- 
while, it is in the national interest that the usual 
programs of general educational and _ specialized 
studies be continued on an effective basis. At the 
same time, the officers of colleges and universities 
can profitably take thought concerning possible 
uses of staff and facilities in connection with defense 
activities. In the near future, we hope to distribute 
a questionnaire from the Office of Education to your 
institutions asking for comprehensive information 
about your staffs and your plants. Inthe develop- 
ment of these questions we will seek the advice of 
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other branches of Government in order to obtain 
the information they need in proper form for their 
special uses. In establishing in the Office a reposi- 
tory for such information, we hope to be able to 
supply quickly to any branch of Government, or 
other agency to which it would be useful, informa- 
tion about the facilities of your institutions. We 
hope also by this means to save you the trouble and 
expense of answering a multitude of such inquiries 
from various sources. 

The National Security Resources Board, the cen- 
tral agency of Government for over-all planning, as 
Mr. Robert Clark, Director of Manpower of the 
Board, has just explained, will be in constant touch 
with Government agencies concerning their educa- 
tional needs and will from time to time indicate 
directions in which developments within institutions 
of higher education should move. Information of 
this type will be issued through the United States 
Office of Education as rapidly as it becomes avail- 
able. The Office will work with the educational 
agencies concerned in gearing their programs to the 
emerging educational needs of the Nation. In these 
endeavors the Office will, of course, to the largest 
degree possible, involve the efforts and the assist- 
ance of all types of educational agencies and associa- 
tions, both public and private. 


Keeping Young Men in College 


While plans are being developed, however, insti- 
tutions of higher education can take several steps 
that already seem justified by present conditions. 
Certain deferment policies have, for example, been 
announced which can be used in planning within 
colleges and universities. 

Under present regulations when a young man 
reaches the age of 19 he becomes subject to military 
service, and unless he has already entered upon an 
academic year of study on his nineteenth birthday, 
he is subject to call by his Selective Service Board. 
The average age of college freshmen at admission 
is about 17 years and 6 months. Hence many who 
entered college in September immediately following 
graduation from high school would not have reached 
their nineteenth birthday at the beginning of their 
sophomore year and could, therefore, under present 
postponement policies finish that academic year. 
If it were decided to induct 18-year-olds, this would 
no longer be true. 

Even if the present 19-year lower age limit is con- 
tinued, however, I believe that colleges and univer- 
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sities should make it possible for students to com- 
plete as much of the 4-year course of study as pos- 
sible prior to induction. It is probably not necessary 
at the present time for institutions to shift to a 
12-month schedule as many did in World War II. 
Nevertheless, it does seem desirable that they 
maintain a skeleton program of instruction in general 
subjects during the summer months in order that 
those who wish to do so may completea sizable propor- 
tion of their 4-year program before entering service. 

There are many reasons for urging young people 
to continue their higher education for their own 
good. ‘The compelling reason for suggesting accele- 
ration, however, is related to the national welfare, 
both military and nonmilitary. The value of ad- 
vanced education in increased military efficiency, 
particularly in the present technological state of 
military science and operations, needs no argument. 
Likewise, it is axiomatic that the best citizen is the 
person who has pursued education of superior quality. 
For these reasons, the majority of colleges and uni- 
versities will no doubt provide at least a small 
offering of basic courses on a semester basis between 
the regular terms. For many institutions this will 
mean, of course, merely a lengthening of the regular 
summer session. 


I believe that, as a matter of sound national policy, 
there must be a program for deferring or at least 
postponing the obligation of military duty for some 
part of our college and university population. Any 
such deferment program should, however, frankly 
recognize certain basic principles governing policy 
and administration. I believe one of these funda- 
mental principles to be that any deferment of a 
college student should be based upon his own present 
and potential competence rather than upon any 
artificial formulas or blanket coverages related to 
institutional affiliations or characteristics, or geo- 
graphical location. Adequate devices for measuring 
present and potential capacity are readily available 
and are currently used by the military services in 
selecting students for their own college training 
programs. ‘These measuring instruments can be 
adapted to the purposes of selecting individuals 
whose higher education should continue in the 
national interest. By the utilization of such means, it 
will be possible to develop a flexible deferment pro- 
gram which would yield to varying requirements for 
military personnel, and which could be adjusted in the 
light of changing national manpower and training 
needs. 
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The American people have come to recogniz 
during two wars that the ultimate judgment as t 
whether an individual should take his place in the 
military service should be reached on the basis 
the qualifications of the individual himself togethe, 
with a full consideration of the national needs at; 
particular time. They will accept any plan base 
on these principles. In the long run they will no 
in my judgment, accept any program which make 
concessions to expediency or extraneous considers 
tions. It is the responsibility of education, there. 
fore, to propose or endorse a plan embodying the 
basic considerations. 


Balanced Program of Financial Aid to Students 


If the Nation is to have an adequate supply o 
highly educated citizens and workers, some form ¢ 
financial assistance in addition to scholarships and 
fellowships now available will be needed for capabk 
but poor youth. Three pieces of legislation for this 
purpose have been before the Eighty-first Congres, 
The first of these, the National Science Foundation 
Act, has already become Public Law 507. The othe 
two measures, the ROTC bill and the Student Aid 
bill, have not been acted upon by the present Con. 
gress. 

The ROTC bill is designed to supply approx: 
mately half of the regular officers for the armed 
forces as well as a sizable reserve officer pool through 
the expanded Officer Training Corps. ‘The Student 
Aid bill would provide scholarships for outstanding 
and needy high-school graduates generally and would 
insure institutions against losses on low-interest, 
long-term loans to students. 

These three bills are indispensable elements in 
balanced program of financial aid. The National 
Science Foundation Act and the ROTC bill ar 
aimed primarily to provide technical and military 
assistance in the national defense; the Student Aid 
bill would round out a comprehensive plan by sup 
plying aid to superior students in any field of their 
own choosing at any institution of higher education 
to which they are admitted. Thus, these bills at 
essential components in an inclusive plan to broaden 
educational opportunity in military, scientific, and 
general civilian fields. 

At the request of the President, the bills befor 
being introduced in the Congress were so revised 
as to provide a maximum of cooperation and correlé 
tion and a minimum of competition and overlappitt 
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in the three projects. Underlying the proposals 
and determining the interrelationship among them 
js the democratic principle that each person should 
have access to those opportunities which will enable 
him to develop his own abilities to the fullest. As 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
pointed out, existing financial barriers to higher edu- 
cation would have to be removed if all American 
youth are to have an opportunity for self-develop- 
ment. 

The real significance of these legislative proposals 
and their relation to the long-range defense effort 
will become more fully apparent during the next few 
months. In the not too distant future it is likely 
that Selective Service will have exhausted the 19-to 
)5-age category. Additional draftees will then have 
to be recruited from other categories, possibly the 
the 18-year-old group. 

If this group is drafted, it is essential to the 
national welfare that we make strenuous efforts to 
get our best young brains into institutions of higher 
education and keep them there until they have been 
educated to take their crucial places in military or 
civilian activities, whichever the needs of the Nation 
then require. This can be accomplished through a 
combination of ample student aid and a wise defer- 
ment policy. 

If, as Mr. Clark, the preceding speaker, has 
pointed out, the Nation must be prepared at this 
juncture for the probability that the present inter- 
national crisis may continue over one or even two 
decades, we must adjust our military, social, eco- 
nomic, and educational systems to the long-range 
requirements of national security and embrace all 
these operations in a single comprehensive policy. 


A Balanced Program of Education and Training 


In terms of manpower, we cannot match our ad- 
Versaries On a quantitative basis. Our strength, 
then, must lie in the development and maintenance 
of skills in our working force which will insure a 
continuance of the technological superiority that 
we now possess. Policies are being evolved to insure 
training programs which will provide for a sufficient 
output of skilled individuals to maintain the national 
teservoir of trained hands and brains at least at its 
current level. 

The problem of maintaining a balanced college 
training program is complicated by the inescapable 
fact that the kind of personnel needed for military 
duty—young, intelligent, able-bodied men—must 
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be drawn from the age groups normally found in 
institutions of higher education. Current regula- 
tions excusing from military duty, veterans, men 
with dependents, and those who fail to meet the 
physical and mental standards have the net result 
of increasing the manpower contribution which the 
college population may have to make to the military 
services. 

Current military manpower requirements seem 
to indicate that during the next academic year in- 
roads will inevitably be made upon college and 
university enrollments. The extent and character 
of the withdrawals will largely depend upon the 
soundness of the policies currently being devised to 
maintain the proper relationship between the need 
for military personnel and the equally clear need 
for an adequately trained civilian population. 

The solution to the problem is certainly not the 
development of deferment policies designed to pro- 
tect the colleges and universities against a heavy 
loss of students, with a consequent loss of revenue 
and staff. Nor does the solution lie in a policy 
which will permit only a few students to remain in 
school because some will cry “special privilege” or 
“favoritism.” The solution must be found in an 
objective analysis of the ultimate threat to the 
security of the Nation if the production of highly 
trained men is too sharply curtailed and the net 
gain represented in meeting current military man- 
power requirements by the large-scale induction of 
college students. 

In this connection, it must not be overlooked that 
the maintenance of an adequate training program 
in the institutions of higher education will ultimately 
serve to benefit the military as well as the civilian 
components of the national security program. A 
young college-trained man represents a more valuable 
asset to the country, either in or out of uniform, 
than an untrained boy who has little to offer other 
than physical vigor. Consequently, it is my con- 
viction that the decisions which are now about to 
be taken on this vital point are of the greatest sig- 
nificance, not only in terms of the current situation, 
but in terms of our ability to keep our national enter- 
prise sufficiently strong to repel the onslaught our 
country may have to withstand for many years to 
come. 

To our institutions of higher education these deci- 
sions have far-reaching import. They may, and I 
believe will, affect higher education more profoundly 
than any events or public policies of the first half 
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of this century, including World War II. Because 
of the importance of this national problem, I feel 
that the issues must be met with forthrightness and 
courage, and any compromise based upon expediency 
or solely on institutional considerations in the cur- 
rent formulation of policy would not be in the 
national interest. Such concessions, in my judg- 
ment, would only be detrimental to the ultimate 
strength of our educational institutions, and to the 
Nation. 


Distribution of Research and Training Programs 


There will undoubtedly be an increasing demand 
for research in institutions of higher education under 
the general supervision of the various branches of 
Government. In the recent war years these research 
activities were concentrated to a large degree in a 
relatively few large universities which already had 
many scientists on their staffs and large physical 
facilities for their immediate use. The research and 
developmental work done in these institutions was 
of immense value in the war effort and undoubtedly 
contributed in large measure to the final victory. 
No one would suggest that they should not be used 
again as fully as is necessary to make the defense 
effort completely effective. 

In many instances the same institutions were also 
used for the training programs launched by the 
military forces to augment their own facilities. In 
the later years of the war there was a high degree of 
concentration of contracts for all kinds of service 
in a small proportion of the institutions. 

These institutions were thus placed in a favored 
position with respect to superior equipment and 
facilities, better salaries, and increased prestige. 
At least in the fields of scientific work, they have 
continued to have a better drawing power for faculty, 
for students, and for further research grants. The 
institutions without such advantages have often been 
placed at a competitive disadvantage. 

It would seem desirable in the light of the expe- 
riences of the forties to review policies with respect 
to the distribution of research and training programs 
among the institutions of higher education. It must 
be agreed at once that the paramount consideration 
is the national welfare in a time of war, or, as in the 
present situation, in a time of military preparation. 
Unless, however, it is clear that the policy of con- 
centration of Government projects in a few institu- 
tions is absolutely necessary in defense activities, 
consideration should be given to the long-run wel- 
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fare of educational institutions with whose well. 
being that of the Nation is intimately related. 

I would suggest, therefore, that both institutions 
of higher education and officers of the various 
branches of Government, before completing plans 
for the utilization of the facilities and the personne 
of colleges and universities, consider whether or not 
the fullest possible use of all types of institutions 
has been explored or whether such activities have 
been concentrated in a few institutions. This is no 
academic question, for it is well known that many 
institutions of higher education, especially some of 
the smaller colleges supported from private phi- 
lanthropy and student fees, have been having diff. 
culty in recent years in maintaining an adequate 
staff and facilities. It would be disastrous if any 
large proportion of these institutions were forced 
to close their doors, or even markedly decrease their 
effectiveness by reducing the size of their stafh 
and facilities. It would not be good public policy 
to create circumstances which would contribute to 
their present difficulties by drawing off into the 
larger or more adequately supported institutions 
faculty members and students, unless this process is 
imperatively demanded by a national crisis. 

In concrete terms, I believe that our total higher 
education enterprise can be protected and main 
tained at a high level of efficiency in peace and in war 
by cooperative projects in the research field in which 
faculty members on several campuses work together 
on projects while remaining at their own institu 
tions. It is true that some research involves large 
and expensive installations of equipment that can 
not be widely duplicated. Nevertheless, with careful 
planning and a broad interest in the welfare of all 
institutions, many cooperative pieces of research 
can be developed. 

The military and other branches of Government 
can also disperse their varied training activities 
throughout the colleges and universities of the 
country, and thus make maximum use of the plant 
and staffs of all types of institutions. Unless these 
factors are taken into consideration, I believe that 
over the years there will be further concentration 
of faculties, students, and research in a relatively few 
institutions to the detriment of the educational 
enterprise as a whole. 

These proposals are not made on the assumptiol 
that the emergency should be used to preserve 
certain of our colleges and universities. I am merely 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Conference on Higher Education 


in the National Service 


HE CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCA- 

TION in the National Service was convened 
on October 6 and 7 by the American Council on 
Education. It was the third conference on the rela- 
tionships of higher education and Government in 
the expanding emergency held by the council since 
the North Korean Army crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel on June 25. 


First and Second Conferences 


The first of these conferences was on July 7 when 
the officers of national organizations in higher edu- 
cation with headquarters in Washington met with 
representatives of the Office of Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Resources Board, the United 
States Office of Education, National Headquarters 
Selective Service System, and the Research and 
Development Board. ‘This meeting was devoted to 
a preliminary exploration of the possible effects of 
the mobilization which was still in the very early 
stages of planning. 

The second meeting, which included the same 
governmental agencies, a larger number of national 
educational organizations, and some _ twenty-five 
college and university presidents, was held on August 
5. By this time it was evident that mobilization 
would soon begin to affect many aspects of our lives 
and that colleges and universities would be faced 
with increasingly serious problems in rendering 
maximum service to the Nation. Based upon these 
preliminary explorations and joint discussions, it 
was decided that a national conference should be 
called by the American Council on Education the 
first week of October. 


Third Conference 


The October 6-7 conference was unique in several 
respects. It was deliberately called prior to the 
determination of policies and the formulation of 
specific programs by the various agencies of Govern- 
ment in order that colleges and universities might 
share with Government the responsibility for the 
formulation of policies and the development of 
programs. 


ee 
* ° e ° ~ . 
Staff Associate, American Council on Education. 
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It was unique also in that the personnel attending 
the conference, as well as its organization, made such 
joint planning possible. Of the 974 persons in 
attendance, approximately 600 represented specific 
colleges or universities, 400 being presidents of their 
institutions. Ninety-one national organizations were 
represented including not only all in the field of 
higher education but also civic, labor, farm, and 
veterans organizations that have a vital interest in 
higher education. There were 140 representatives 
from 23 departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. For each of the 10 sections a panel 
of consultants provided direct exchange of points 
of view between representatives of higher education 
and of Government. 

At the opening plenary meeting, a letter from the 
President of the United States to the Conference 
was read, and seven speakers established an excellent 
background for the discussions which took place in 
the section meetings on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning. The section chairmen reported to 
the last general session on Saturday afternoon 
when their reports were unanimously received and 
general resolutions adopted. 

The general problems discussed in the 10 sections 
which met concurrently were: Military and Other 
Training Programs; Research; Contractual Relations 
with Government Agencies; Allocation of Matériel; 
Manpower Utilization; Policies Relating to Student 
Admission and Withdrawal; Acceleration; Civil De- 
fense; Continuing Essentials of Higher Education; 
Education for International Responsibilities. 

The third unique aspect of the Conference was 
its emphasis on the extent to which higher education 
could meet and should continue to meet the two- 
fold challenge—that of the present and continuing 
emergency and the long-range needs of the Nation 
for manpower equipped for leadership in every 
aspect of our national life. 


Resolutions 


The following general resolutions, adopted unani- 
mously by the Conference, present a concise sum- 
mary of its deliberations and its recommendations 
both to Government and to higher education. 
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In this crisis and turning point in American and 
world history this Conference reaffirms the declara- 
tion made at the 1942 Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion and the War: 

“We pledge to The President of the United States, 
Commander in Chief of our Nation, the total strength 
of our colleges and universities, our faculties, our 
students, our administrative organizations, and our 
physical facilities.” 


To carry forward the application of these prin- 
ciples to the grave problems now facing higher edu- 
cation in America this Conference, again called by 
the American Council on Education, adopted the 
following declarations: 


1. The greatest power of the Nation lies in well- 
educated and well-trained men and women. To 
increase this power, it is imperative that opportu- 
nities for higher education for secondary school 
graduates of superior ability be substantially in- 
creased, irrespective of race, creed or economic 
status. 

We pledge the maintenance of higher educational 
standards. 

A properly safeguarded student deferment policy 
is in the national interest. Such deferment should 
employ measures of individual aptitude and capacity 
and also take cognizance of the continuing educa- 
tional performance of the individual. It should not 
be based on courses or curricula leading to specific 
professions or vocations, except insofar as such 
specific deferment is now established by law or 
directive or shall later be judged to be necessary in 
the national interest. There is an obligation on the 
part of deferred students to serve in the armed 
forces or in other work of national importance on the 
completion of their education. 

2. In order that all available facilities of institu- 
tions of higher education may be used to the maxi- 
mum extent in the service of the Nation, we recom- 
mend that a detailed survey of such facilities be 
undertaken as soon as practicable. 

It is imperative that any program of priorities 
and allocations which may be established by the 
Government include educational institutions at a 
sufficiently higher priority level so that they may 
further effectively render essential services for 
national defense and public welfare. 

3. Basic research in all fields of knowledge should 
continue unabated. Universities must, in all proba- 
bility, undertake an increasing amount of applied 
research of military interest. We commend the 
principles and policies under which the Office of 
Naval Research has been conducted as exemplifying 
satisfactory relationships between universities and 
Government agencies. 

4. We recommend that colleges and universities 
assume their full responsibilities as community and 
educational leaders in the program of civil defense. 

5. We pledge the resources of higher education 
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to define and promulgate the principles of American 


democracy both among our own people and to the 
other peoples of the world. Furthermore, we wel. 
come the cooperation of Federal agencies in strength. 
ening programs for international responsibilities, 
particularly in the Far East. 

6. Finally, the Conference directs the standing 
committees of the American Council on Education 
to continue the study of the topics discussed in these 
resolutions and in the reports of our special section 
meetings and urges the Council to participate 
actively in the continuing process of national plan. 
ning concerning all aspects of the relationships be. 
tween higher education and the Federal Government 
in these days of crisis. 

The success of this Conference is another mile. 
stone in the work of the American Council on Edu. 
cation in fulfillment of its historic function as the 
spokesman of American higher education. 


Continuing Activities 


The Conference, with the broad representation of 
higher education and of Government, developed a 
mutual understanding of each others’ problems. It 
was a demonstration of their joint planning that 
will now be continued through the American Council 
on Education Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government in 
its frequent meetings with representatives of Gov- 
ernment. The membership of this Committee in- 
cludes wide representation from all types of institu- 
tions of higher education and of geographic regions, 
and the executive officers of the national educational 
organizations interested in higher education with 
headquarters in Washington are consultants to the 
Committee. 

The meeting of the representatives of all of the 
131 national educational organizations which are 
members of the Council, called for January 19 and 
20, 1951, will provide another opportunity to ap- 
praise developments in the relationships of higher 
education and of Government and jointly to formv- 
late such further policies as may then seem desirable. 

American higher education faces one of the most 
serious periods in its history. The duration of the 
present conflict will not be the 18 months of World 
War I nor the 5 years of World War II. We may 
well be entering upon the Thirty-Years War of the 
Twentieth Century. But victory in the present 
conflict will rest not alone upon the strength of the 
military arm of our Nation nor of all of the demo 
cratic countries of the United Nations. We are 
combating the ideology of communism as well as its 
political states. In this ideological conflict we and 
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all other democratic nations must not lose sight of 
the long-range values of the democratic way of life. 
These must not only be preserved and strengthened 
at home but be developed also throughout the world. 
In both the immediate future and the long-range 
future, higher education will play an important role 
in the national service. 





Defense Mobilization Assignments in 
the Office of Education 


Tue NATIONAL Security Resources Boarp has 
designated the Office of Education as the focal 
point within the Federal Government for consoli- 
dating and appraising all available information 
regarding educational and training needs which will 
provide assistance to the schools and institutions 
of higher education in making their maximum con- 
tribution to the defense effort. 

In order to carry out these responsibilities staff 
members have been appointed to deal with desig- 
nated defense activities. ‘These staff members are 
the Office of Education channels of communication 
between (1) Government departments and agencies 
and (2) educational institutions and individuals 
concerned with defense problems. The present 
assignments and the persons involved are as follows: 
Accelerated Programs in Higher Edu- John Dale Russell. 

cation. 

Area and Language Studies___-._..--- Kendric N. Marshall. 
Audio-Visual Aids to Defense Training. Floyde E. Brooker. 
Civil Defense (Protection of Life and William A. Ross. 

Property). 

Curriculum Adjustments in Secondary 

Schools. 

Defense Facilities of Higher Educational Ernest V. Hollis. 

Institutions. 

Defense - Related Government-Spon- 
sored Campaigns in Schools. 

Defense-Related Occupational Informa- Harry A. Jager. 
tion and Guidance. 

Defense-Related Research_--..------- Ralph C. M. Flynt. 

Education for the Health Professions... Lloyd E. Blauch. 

Engineering, Science, and Management Henry H. Armsby. 

Defense Training in Colleges and 

Universities. 

Extended School Services for Children 
of Working Mothers. 
Health and Physical Fitness Programs. Frank S. Stafford. 


Illiteracy in Relation to Manpower Ambrose Caliver. 
Utilization. 


J. Dan Hull. 


Carl A. Jessen. 


Hazel F. Gabbard. 


Information Concerning Legislation on 
Student Loans and Scholarships. 


Buell G. Gallagher. 
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In-Service Teacher Training as Related Don S. Patterson. 
to Non-Vocational Defense Activities. 

Liaison for Research Contracts in Edu- 
tional Institutions. 

Liaison for Selective Service; Liaison 
for Military Training Programs in 
Civilian Institutions. 


Bernard B. Watson. 


Claude E. Hawley. 


Libraries and Defense Information-_-___ Ralph M. Dunbar. 
National Scientific Register__.._.----_- James C. O’Brien. 
Practical Nurse Training. _-...__-.--- Ward P. Beard. 


Publications and Defense Information. George Kerry Smith. 

School Assistance in Federally Affected Erick L. Lindman. 
Areas. 

School Transportation, Evacuation of E. Glenn Featherston. 
School Children; Priorities and Allo- 
cation of Critical Materials and 
School Supplies. 

Status of Military Reserve Personnel 
in Education. 

Teacher Recruitment and Pre-Service W. Earl Armstrong. 
Training. 

Vocational Defense Training of Less- 
than-College Grade. 


William R. Wood. 


Raymond W. Gregory. 


(Epitor’s NoTE.—This information was sent to 
presidents of colleges and universities in the Defense 
Information Bulletin, October 18, 1950.) 





Defense Information Bulletins 


Two New Defense Information Bulletins have been 
issued. One, dated October 2, 1950, is on Reg- 
ulation 1 of the National Production Authority, 
which establishes controls over the inventories of 
certain specified materials. Schools and colleges are 
subject to these controls. Among the materials 
included under the regulation are certain of the 
following: Building materials, forest products, iron 
and steel, metals and minerals, rubber materials, 
and textile materials. The purpose of the regulation 
is to prevent the accumulation of excessive inven- 
tories of materials in short supply, and it does this 
by limiting the quantities of such materials that can 
be ordered, received, or delivered. 

Another of these bulletins, dated October 3, 1950, 
is on Draft Regulations Affecting College Students. 
It points out the distinction between postponement 
and deferment of induction. A draft registrant »-ho 
is a student may have his induction postponed until 
the end of the acad-mic year or until he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue his course of instruction, 
whichever is earlier. A student may be considered 
for deferment if he has completed at least one aca- 
demic year of a full-time course of instruction in an 
institution of higher education; if he was in the 
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upper half of his class during the last academic year 
he was enrolled; and if he had arranged prior to 
August 1, 1950, to enroll in a full-time course of 
instruction for the academic year ending in the 
spring of 1951. At the end of this deferment, the 
registrant must again present to his local board a 
request for deferment if he desires it and submit 
such information as the local board requires in sup- 
port of his request. 





Higher Education and National Defense 
(Continued from page 66) 


suggesting that to the extent possible any action 
which can be seen to impair or damage any type of 
institution should not be taken unless circumstances 
make it necessary to sacrifice institutions in order 
to survive as a Nation. 


UNESCO and Institutions of Higher Education 


There is one final matter of concern to us this 
morning. In the United Nations the peoples of the 
world have established machinery for the mainte- 
nance of peace. One arm of this organization, 
UNESCO, was formed specifically to muster the 
educational, scientific, and cultural forces of the 
world in a great effort to improve understanding 
among men to the end that peace might be main- 
tained. This organization has exhibited increasing 
vitality with the passage of time, and has already 
demonstrated its effectiveness in many fields of en- 
deavor. It is important that its work be extended, 
strengthened, and understood by all people here 
and abroad. If we are to wage a successful fight 
for peace, men generally must be prepared to accept 
and to promote the kind of world order for which 
UNESCO is now striving. 

The colleges and universities of the country have 
a special responsibility in giving all possible assist- 
ance to and in promoting the activities of UNESCO. 
For they have the kinds of staff and facilities needed 
in developing the UNESCO program and in publi- 
cizing its aims and its work. Mankind fervently 
hopes for a peaceful world in which everyone will 
have an opportunity to achieve a life of security and 
prosperity. The American people are foremost 
among those who want, and will earnestly work for, 
a day when the potential resources of the earth may 
be fully used in improving the common lot of all 
men. 
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The Program Ahead 

Through the United Nations, the world’s fre 
peoples have before them the possibility of a practical 
method of achieving collective security. As Presj. 
dent Truman said on September 1, 1950: ‘‘For the 
first time in all history, men of many nations are 
fighting under a single banner to uphold the ruk 
of law in the world. This is an inspiring fact.” 

The dynamic appeal of the democratic nations 
for the allegiance of men—an appeal, on which the 
military defense effort must rely if recurring wars 
are not to drain the economic and physical reserves 
of the Free World—will be determined by the extent 
to which the world clearly sees that democracy can 
and will feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal 
the sick, educate the ignorant, and at the same time 
respect the individual person and his right to liberty 
and freedom. This is the program immediately 
before the United Nations in Korea. It is the con- 
tinuing program before the United Nations in the 
world. But these things we can do only if we mar- 
shal full strength for the long pull. Military know. 
how and educational know-why, basic essentials in 
all fields—these are the considerations of national 
policy which may guide higher education in the 
years ahead. 

The institutions of higher education in this coun- 
try have always had these objectives high among 
their principal purposes. We can confidently expect 
them to continue their long tradition of unselfish 
public service in this hour when the full resources 
of the Nation must be used in the defense of our 
freedom at home, and when we must join with other 
peoples, in efforts to make the world safe for free 
men. 





Program in Music Therapy 


A NEW PROGRAM of study leading to the degree of 
bachelor of arts in music therapy is being inaugurated 
this fall at Fontbonne College, conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph in St. Louis, Mo. The work, 
distributed over the 4 years of college, includes 
courses in music, psychology, and sociology in addi 
tion to the basic courses for the arts degree. In the 
senior year an internship will be taken at St, Vincent’ 
Sanitarium, St. Louis, under the direction of physi 
cians of the department of Neurology and Psychiatry 
of St. Louis University, of which Fontbonne is 4 
corporate college. 
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Human Rights Day and Higher 
Education 


i.) JAIME Torres Bopet, Director General of United 


Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ation (UNESCO), in a recent letter to the govern- 
ments of Member States, has submitted some sug- 
gestions for the participation of institutions of higher 
education in the observance of the second anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. December 10, officially proclaimed 
as Human Rights Day, falls on Sunday this year, 
so Dr. Bodet suggests that events be planned to 
spread over the preceding week: “Each higher edu- 
cational establishment could arrange a series of 
meetings or lectures, each on one aspect (philo- 
sophical, historical, economic, or legal) of Human 
Rights.” 

Commissioner McGrath is cooperating by sending 
toeach college and university president in the United 
States a copy of the Declaration, suggesting that it 
be transmitted to some member of the faculty desig- 
nated to assist in planning appropriate activities on 
each campus. The Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations of the Office of Education has a 
limited supply of copies of the Declaration available 
in both booklet and wall-poster form, and of sets of 
four posters prepared by the UN as a pictorial pres- 
entation of the meaning of Human Rights. The 
UNESCO Relations Staff of the Department of 
State has prepared a bibliography of current books 
and articles on the subject, and will have a new 
poster ready for distribution shortly. The chapter 
on Human Rights in their recently published re- 
source booklet, The UNESCO Story, should be 
helpful in planning activities, not for the day or 
week alone, but as part of a continuing educational 
program. 


Beyond the mere commemoration of a historic 
event which marks a milestone in human progress, 
Dr. Bodet envisages a “planned and sustained” 


program of education “‘with a view to providing a 
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better understanding of human rights,”’ as enjoined 
in the resolution adopted by the UNESCO General 
Conference at Florence, Italy, last May. Several 
fields of higher education have a direct and technical 
concern with various aspects of human rights. 
Among these Dr. Bodet lists philosophy, sociology, 
ethnology, history, political science, economic 
science, law, and comparative law. Celebration of 
Human Rights Day, or Week, may thus stimulate 
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long-range programs of study and research dealing 
with problems of effective national and international 
implementation of the Declaration, including the 
Covenant now being drafted by the United Nations 
in its Commission on Human Rights. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Conference on the Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation of Students Majoring in Health Educa- 
tion, by H. F. Kilander. Washington, D. C., Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1950. 84 p. 
Proc. Single copies free. 


Report of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth to the National Conference at Chicago, 
October 16-18, 1950. Washington, D. C., Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1950. 164 p. 
Proc. Single copies free. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1949, by Maude Farr. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
1950. Bulletin 1950, No. 11. 47 p. 15 cents. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48, by 
David T. Blose. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States—1946-48, Chapter 
2. 117 p. 30 cents. 


Teachers Abroad: Exchange Program With the 
United Kingdom, by Paul E. Smith. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 
Bulletin 1950, No. 10. 40 p. 20 cents. 


The Teaching of Science in Public High Schools: 
An Inquiry into Offerings, Enrollments, and Selected 
Teaching Conditions, 1947-48, by Philip G. Johnson, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950, No. 9. 20 cents. 
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Report of Conference of Leaders in Elementary 
Education. Washington, D. C., 1950. 25 p. Proc. 


Free. 


Conservation Teaching Materials and Aids, by 
Halene Hatcher. Washington, D. C., 1950. Cir- 
cular No. 277, 26 p. Proc. Free. 


Core Curriculum in Public High Schools: An 
Inquiry Into Practices, 1949, by Grace S. Wright. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950. No.5. 32 p. 15 cents. 


Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded: 
A Guide for Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
revised by Elise H. Martens. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. Bulletin 
1950, No. 2. 100 p. 35 cents. 


How to Interpret Cumulative Records: Part I— 
Personal and Home Information, by Clifford P. 
Froehlich. Washington, D. C. Misc. 3209-I, Re- 
issued 1950. 9p. Proc. Free. 


Know Your Capital City, by Mary Willcockson. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950, No. 18. 39 p. 20 


cents. 


List of Instructional Materials for the Supple- 
mentary Training of Apprentices and Other “On-the- 
Job” Trainees. Washington, D. C. Misc. 3243, 
revised August 1950. 38 p. Proc. [Free. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 242, 
Agricultural Series No. 59. 60 p. 20 cents. 


Toward Better College Teaching, by Fred J. Kelly. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950, No. 13. 71 p. 25 


cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Priorities in Health 
Services for Children of School Age: Recommendations 
by a Special Committee Appointed by the Federal 
Security Agency. Washington, D. C., The Agency, 
1950. 24p. Proc. Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


As We See It: Antioch, 1950, by Edith Whitfield 
and Douglas McGregor. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Antioch College, 1950. 24 p. 


“* * * a panorama of Antioch, a glimpse into a few of the 


mental knowlege in handling specific problems and 









problems and activities which have concerned the communi 
during the past year.” 


Higher Education in Minnesota, by the Minn 
sota Commission on Higher Education. Minne 
apolis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 195( 
419 p. $4. —_ 


Summary of findings and recommendations of the Minnego; 
Commission on Higher Education created by action of th 
Minnesota State Legislature in 1947 to survey and report on th 
State’s resources in this area of education. The 18 chapters anfyO 
grouped under 7 categories: The Setting of Higher Education )f}— 
Minnesota, the Student Personnel for Higher Education in Minne. 
sota, Junior College Education in Minnesota, Liberal Arts Edy. 
cation in Minnesota, Teacher Education in Minnesota, Educatio, 
at the University of Minnesota, and the Future of Higher Educ. ¢ 
tion in Minnesota. A total of 23 authors contributed to the 
report. 8 


Report on the Fort Lewis School, Hesperus, li 
Plata County, Colorado, by Leonard V. Koos, [1950 
32. p. Copies may be obtained from the Commis T 
sion on State Institutions, Denver, Colo. 

Considers the history, present status, and prospects of the 


school; analyzes the cost factor; recommends that the school k—” 
discontinued as the Fort Lewis College and that it be replaced nif 
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